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POLISH FEATURE AND NEWS SERVICE 


Pole Pressed Into German Navy Gives 
Graphic Description of His Experiences 


Feliks Cieszynski is a Pole who 
was forced by the Germans to 
serve in the German Navy, de- 
serted to the Allies in Africa and 
is now serving with the Polish 
Forces. Cieszynski is still young 
—twenty-five; he comes from the 
western provinces of Poland ille- 
gally incorporated in the Reich. 
Before the war he worked in a 
Polish naval shipyard then went 
to sea in various merchant vessels. 
When war broke out he was in 
Gniew visiting his relatives. 

As there was no possibility of 
defending the place, which is on 
the frontier, Polish detachments 
withdrew. Before the Germans 
entered, the “Volksdeutsche” got 
out their Hitlerite flags, put on 
swastika armbands and began to 
"rule" by massacring Poles. Cie- 
szynski tried to make his escape. 
He managed to get away from 
Gniew but was caught by the 
Germans with a number of other 
Poles, and sent to forced labour 
in East Prussia, in November, 
1939. 


Girls' Heads Shaved 


In December 1940 he was taken 
to Warsaw, shut in the market 
hall where his head was completely 
shaved and his clothes disinfected 
with something which rotted the 
material. Then, a large letter “P” 
was sewn on his coat and he was 
deported to Tilsit, with about 1,900 
Poles seized in the streets of 
Warsaw, all of them from sixteen 
to twenty-eight years old. Half 
of them were girls, whose heads 
had also been shaved. The journey 
in locked cattle trucks took two 
days and nights. They had no 
food at all. 

On arrival in Tilsit they were 
assembled in the market hall where 
German farmers bought them for 
twenty marks a head. German 
farmers examined the Poles like 
cattle, feeling their muscles and 
looking at their teeth; they were 
then made to lift heavy weights 
and run. Cieszynski and a Polish 
girl of seventeen were bought by 
a German farmer. He took them 
out of the hall and drove them 
in a sleigh to his farm. 


"Poles Not Human" 


There they were shown their 
quarters—a small attic with one 
straw mattress. Cieszynski told 
his employer he could not sleep 
in one bed with a strange girl 
who was not his wife, but the 
German replied: “Poles are not 
human beings”. They were treated 
so badly that Cieszynski wanted 
to escape; the only thing that re- 
strained him was the certainty of 
worse treatment if caught. 

One day the German, completely 
drunk, came into the stall and told 
him that he was going away for 
a few days and struck him in the 
face. Cieszynski could not refrain 
from returning the blow. The 


German fell and still lying on the 
ground drew a revolver. Cieszyn- 
ski fled from the stall and hid. 
The German searched for him for 
some time but eventually gave up 
and departed vowing that upon 
return he would shoot him like a 
dog. 

There was nothing to do but to 
escape. Cieszynski made for Koe- 
nigsberg from where he managed 
to get back to his native Gniew. 
There he was put to work relaying 
the Gniew-Grudziondz motor-road. 
Hearing he had been a dockyard 
worker, they transferred him to 
the Gdynia yards. While working 


on the  motor-road,  Cieszynski 
came in contact with British 
prisoners from a camp around 


Tczew and Gniew. 


“Twelve-Hour Day" 


The work in the shipyards was 
done in twelve hour shifts without 
interruptions. If anybody slowed 
down he was fined, but for a third 
offense, he was sent to a concen- 
tration camp. The pay was eighty 
pfennings an hour, from which 
Poles had thirty percent deducted. 
Some of their fellow workers were 
Italians who had come in search 
of work and were given much 
better treatment. British prisoners 
from Klangfurt camp also worked 
in shipyards in eight hour shifts; 
their clothes were in rags, they 
wore wooden clogs. He became 
friendly with one or two of them, 
he helped them get bread in ex- 
change for cigarettes — German 
ration being only two a day. 

Cieszynski was ordered to report 
to a labor exchange where he 
found four other Poles with the 
letter P sewn on their clothes. 
Officials ordered them to sit down, 
offered them vodka and declared 
it would not be long before the 
Germans were victorious: then 
everything would be wonderful. 
Then the officials gave them regis- 
tration cards, and ordered them 
to go to  Marienburg. They 
travelled under escort, and were 
quartered in a camp for Poles. 
They were extremely uneasy as 
to the fate in store for them. 


“Shanghaied!" 


On April 4, 1941, Cieszynski, al- 
though he wore the letter P and 
was not registered as a Volks- 
deutsche, was sent to the German 
Navy. First he went through an 
elementary training course in 
Gdynia. The training period in 
Gdynia lasted three weeks after 
which, Cieszynski was transferred 
to Kiel and forced to take an oath 
to serve Hitler faithfully. It was 
not until after taking the oath 
that they were made to feel the 
difference between themselves and 
real Germans, in uniform. 

They were treated as “Polish 
swines” and “scoundrels” un- 
worthy of wearing the splendid 
German uniform. After taking 
another short special course he was 


posted on a German destroyer. 
They transported troops to Nor- 
way. Towards the end of 1941, 
they were bombed by R. A. F. 
Wellingtons off Narvik and sus- 
tained such severe damage that 
they were forced to abandon the 
ship — the destroyer sank very 
quickly and about thirty men were 
drowned. The attack on their 
convoy was carried out by about 
thirty British bombers. 

After this, Cieszynski was given 
leave and went home where he 
found his father had been sent to 
a concentration camp for giving 
bread to a British war prisoner. 
Returning to the navy he was de- 
tailed for a course in E-boat 
training. On December 23, 1942, 
Germans arranged Christmas Eve 
festivities for all Poles; this was 
only a pretext to bring them to- 
gether and then pack them into 
trains to deport them into the un- 
known. Their destination proved 
to be Italy. 


In Italian Navy 


In Naples they were put aboard 
Italian warships. Cieszynski went 
through another short training 
period, then sailed for Sicily, 
aboard the “Antonio Danielli". In 
the night of March 13, 1943, when 
the ship was thirty miles off 
Catania she was torpedoed by a 
British submarine and sank very 
quickly. Thirty-one men were 
drowned. The rest were picked 
up by Germans, taken to Bizerta 
where Cieszynski spent some time 
in a hospital. They were all told 
they would be put in a French 
E-boat but nothing came of it. 

Later they were given training 
as parachutists and then sent to 
the front where Cieszynski was 
wounded in the head by a shell 
splinter. Again he was sent to a 
hospital. Having had more than 
enough of fighting for the Ger- 
mans, he was determined to take 
the first chance to escape. 

With the help of a Frenchman 
he soon succeeded to do so on 
April 16. He got out of the hos- 
pital, wandered four days in an 
attempt to reach British lines. His 
wound reopened. When he was 
stopped by the Germans, he said he 
was looking for his unit. He was 
told that his parachute battalion 
had been there but had withdrawn. 


Escape At Last 


Then, Cieszynski knew that the 
British were not far off. Not 
long afterwards, he met an Eight 
Army patrol and reported he was 
a Pole escaped from the German 
Army, and gave information about 
the withdrawal of the German 
units and about artillery positions 
covering the German retreat. His 
information was of great value to 
the British in their victorious at- 
tack and thanks to it one German 
battery was taken prisoner without 
a shot being fired. 
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Instead of sending him away 
with other German prisoners, the 
British looked after him well and 
sent him to Constantine where he 
was questioned by British and 
U. S. A. officers who even sug- 
gested, he should join the British 
or U. S. A. Navy. He sailed for 
England with twelve other "de- 


serters" like himself and with 
British soldiers going home on 
leave. He is now in the Polish 


Army but still has hope that his 
dream of joining the Polish Navy 
will be fulfilled. 


German Propaqanda 


When asked what German pro- 
paganda had to say about Britain 
during the blitz and after it, he 
mentioned many films, special 
pamphlets, notices, etc. and em- 
phasized that the Germans were 
always showing photographs of 
"ruined London" and short films 
showing the British people rioting, 
shouting that they had enough of 
the war and cursing Churchill. 
Other films showed  blockades, 
Britain at starvation point. 


As far as the Germans are con- 
cerned the young still believe in 
victory. The spirit in the German 
Navy is good. The majority of 
the saiolrs are volunteers from the 
Hitler Jugend who went to war 
willingly and for whom the 
Fuehrer is God. They know of 
the German losses but it does not 
deter them, for they believe in the 
British losses published by the 
Germans. Food and pay in the 
German Navy is very good: pro- 
motion frequent. 


Germans Cracking 


Cieszynski notices an extraor- 
dinary difference in North Africa. 
In their battles with the Eighth 
Army, the Germans began to crack 
in other senses as well as in the 
military. The percentage of men 
hoping to be wounded or taken 
prisoners by the British increased, 
as British fire was intensified. 
Detachments of the Hermann 
Goering Regiment were sometimes 
placed in a position to fire on 
German troops, if they withdrew. 
The German air cover in Africa 
was weak. Hardly any German 
fighters were to be seen while the 
sky was full of British planes. 

The Eighth Army fought splen- 
didly. British fire was so terrible 
that Cieszynski could not find 
words to describe it. Moreover, 
the Germans were short of sup- 
plies; their famous organization 
collapsed under British fire. Not 
until the Germans were in Africa 
did they get an idea of British 
strength, which German propa- 
ganda had successfully concealed 
from them. The Germans are 
still capable of fighting and de- 
fending Europe, but if the British 
hit as hard as they hit Rommel, 
Germany will break. 


“The struggle for Poland is a struggle for Freedom, Justice, and Peace . . . Fighting for 
the Freedom of Poland, we fight for the fate of all oppressed nations. We fight under the noble 


slogan: “For Our Freedom and For Yours 


Underground "Manifesto of Freedom" 
Somewhere in Poland, November 7, 1939. 


POLAND'S UNDERGROUND ORGANIZATION 


Movement" took 
shape quite early 
in the German 
occupation. 
Speaking gen- 
erally, the Polish 
U nderground 
can be divided 
into two parts: 
the ‘‘official 
movement," rep- 
resenting Polish 
State authorities, 
departments and 
institutions; and 
the movement 
representing “un- 


opinion." 

The official 
part of the movement consists of four branches, 
strongly organized and extending to all parts of 
Poland ever since September, 1939. 

The first branch is headed by the “Plenipoten- 
tiary of the Government." He is the Govern- 
ment's representative in Poland, and a deputy 
Prime Minister in the London Cabinet. He pos- 
sesses general administrative and executive powers 
and serves as a link to enable the Government 
of the Polish State to function in security and 
freedom. 

The Government Plenipotentiary has his repre- 
sentatives in various parts of Poland. One of his 
most important tasks is the organization of the 
"secret Polish administration" and its maintenance 
at a high level of political efficiency. The Germans 


overreached themselves when they reckoned that ; 


they would be able to impose their own State ad- 
ministration on Poland. They erred in thinking 
that the "Government of the General Gouverne- 
ment," headed by Dr. Frank, could by terror and 
violence become the real Government in Polish 
eyes. The Polish nation has organized its own 
authorities, and they are the only ones it regards 
as genuine. That is one reason why not a Pole 
1s to be found in "Frank's Government." Every 
Pole realizes that if he joined Frank's "govern- 
ment" he would automatically be passing on him- 
self a sentence of death. But, quite apart from 
this, not a single Pole has been found to believe 
it would be right to collaborate politically with 
the German invaders. 

The existence of a secret administration in Po- 
land will be of tremendous importance when the 
German army and civil authorities clear out of 


in Poland as the 
“Underground 


Wis. is known 


derground public | 


Poland. For then that administration will automatically take 
over the administrative system from German hands. Two 
factors have helped to develop the secret Polish administra- 


tion. One is the will of the Polish people to avoid 
any internal disturbance during the first period 
of independence. When the German invaders de- 
part, the Polish people will not find themselves 
in a political or administrative vacuum. In Poland 
the period from the conclusion of the armistice to 
the final decisions of the peace conference—a 
period during which elections or political consulta- 
tions involving the great mass of the people could 
not be held.—will be a period of internal order 
and stability. 

The second factor in the development of the 
secret administration is that from its very genesis 
the Underground Movement stood for strict legal- 
ity. This will apply to the taking over of power 
from the Germans. Because of the secret admin- 
istration the act of eliminating their authority in 
Poland will not be merely a rising of the Polish 
people against foreign dominion, but a legal act 
of taking over authority from the hands of the 
German invaders. 

The second powerful and highly organized 
branch of the underground movement is the 
"Home Army." This is not merely an under- 
ground military organization, one among many 
such. It is the official, legal Polish army, Poland's 
Third Army, ranking with the Polish Army in the 
Middle East and the Polish Army in Scotland. 
The commander of this Third Army possesses all 
the power and authority of an army commander 
on active service. The members of this army 
have all the rights and duties, and will have all 
the privileges that will accrue to the soldiers 
fighting in this war. The sole difference between 
the soldiers of the Home Army and those of the 
armies in the Middle East or in Great Britain is 
that in the Home Army the soldiers are not able 
to wear military uniform. The Polish armies in 
the Middle East and in Scotland are engaged in 
fighting only from time to time, and the country 
realizes this, whereas the Home Army and all its 
members are legally recognized as continually en- 
gaged in the struggle, as continually on active 
service. 

Polish people abroad and the Polish armies in 
the Middle East and Scotland cannot be regarded 
as separate entities, isolated from those who are 
working and fighting at home in Poland. Poles 
in exile are not a whole, they are only part of the 
Polish nation; only thus can they be regarded, 
only thus should they regard themselves. Just as 
the Polish Government, or even the most minor 
official is not representative of the Poles abroad 
but of the Polish nation as a whole. so the fight- 

( Please turn to page 5) 


POLISH SOCIALISM’SCENTURY OF STRUGGLE 


by ADAMCIOLKOSZ’* 


HE start of the Polish Socialism dates back to the fail- 

| ure of the Polish rising against the Russian Tsar in 

1831, when the unsuccessful fighters for freedom had 

to seek shelter and hospitality in faraway countries. In 1835. 

Stanislaw Gabriel Worcell formed among Polish exiled sol- 

diers of peasant stock an association called “The Polish 
People.” 


The first of these groups was formed on October 30, 1835, 
in the military barracks at Portsmouth as “representative of 
the suffering Polish people.” 

In its appeal, "The Polish People" outlined for the first time 
among Poles, a Socialist program which succeeded in pene- 
trating to Poland. 

The Polish insurrection of 1848 against Austria and Prus- 
sia already bore unmistakable traces of Socialist aims. 

Stanislaw Gabriel Worcell died in London in 1857 and is 
buried in the Highgate Cemetery—the resting place of Karl 
Marx. 

Like Marx's, Worcell's Socialist ideas 
lived after him. 

In 1859, the second "Polish People" cele- 
brated a come-back in London, propagating 
the idea of a rise of a federal Socialist repub- 
lic formed by a family of free nations; “the 
people will not bear the reign of man over 
man; they declare all private property a 
common property of the whole people.” The 
provocation of the Prussian police, however, 
frustrated all efforts to transfer Socialist 
activity from Great Britain to Poland. 

But Polish Socialism rose once more. On 
September 28, 1864, as a meeting of dele- 
gates representing the workers of many 
countries and held in London to support the 
Polish insurrection against the Tsar, the In- 
ternational Workingmen’s Association was 
formed, and among its most important mem- 
bers counted General Walery Wroblewski, 
one of the bravest leaders of the Polish in- 
surrection of 1863, and later of the Workers’ 
Commune of Paris in 1871. 

He was the man to stand at the helm of 
the third “Polish People” born in London in 1872. 

About 1878, the Socialist movement revived in Poland her- 
self, and in 1882 the first workers’ party was formed and 
given the name of Socialist revolutionary party, “The Pro- 
letariat.” 

This organization was suppressed in a most cruel way by 
the Russian authorities. Nevertheless, in 1892 yet another 
party was formed—the Polish Socialist Party (P.P.S.) which 
for many decades was to be leader of the movement of the 
working masses, and the mouthpiece of all hopes and aims 
of Polish Labor. 

_ This movement lived through the three foreign occupa- 
tions—Russian, Prussian and Austrian—which Poland suf- 
fered after the end of the 18th century. 


Under the Austrian occupation, an uncommonly talented 
leader and brilliant orator, stood at the head of this move- 
ment: Ignacy Daszynski. 


He succeeded in joining the Austrian Parliament as early 
as 1897. After that the voices of Polish Socialists could be 
heard from the Vienna parliamentary tribune with ever-in- 


* Adam Ciolkosz, member of Central Executive Committee, Polish 
Socialist Party, since 1931, Socialist M.P. since 1928, and secretary 
of Polish Parliamentary Socialist Party since 1928, 


creasing importance. Thirty years later Daszynski was elect- 
ed the Speaker of the free Polish Parliament in Warsaw. 

Under the Prussian occupation, the oppression was far 
heavier than under the Austrian, and under Russian occupa- 
tion the P.P.S. could act solely as an underground organ- 
ization. 


Nevertheless, it grew into a powerful force. 

At the beginning, the main assistance was supplied by the 
editors and staff of the office of Polish Socialist periodicals 
and literature in London, situated first at 1, Hyde Park 
Mansions, then in Stoner Road, West Kensington, later in 
Beaumont Square, Mile End Road, and finally in Colworth 
Road, Leytonstone. 

From July, 1891, books, booklets and periodicals were 
taken by secret routes to Poland after being printed in the 
Polish printing works of the P.P.S. in London. 

In the meantime, the underground Socialist Movement in 
Poland was spreading and gaining power 
among the workers and small peasants. At 
the end of 1902 the publishing offices of the 
secret periodicals were transferred to Cracow 
in Poland. But the london emigration cen- 
tre will be remembered for ever in the 
history of the Polish Socialist movement, for, 
from London, the revolution of 1904-07 
against the Tsar was prepared, a revolution 
carried out by the P.P.S, 


[his was the struggle for an independent. 
and democratic Polish republic, belonging to 
the people. And though this revolution died 
in streams of Polish blood, and though its 
leaders lost their lives on innumerable gal- 
lows, it survived in the memory of Polish 
workmen, whether under Austrian, Russian 
or Prussian domination. 

At the meeting of the Socialist Interna- 
tional in 1907 in London. a deputation of 
Polish Socialists from the Russian, the 


Memorial Tablet to Witold Narkiewicr Prussian and the Austrian occupation made 
Jodko, distinguished Polish Socialist 


leader. 


this statement : 


"We represent a unity, although we are 
not looked upon as such by international 


” 


law. 


A further decade went by and Poland was united as an 
independent Republic in accordance with the international 
law as well. 

During the first World War, the Socialists took on their 
shoulders gigantic tasks in the name of the liberation of their 
people. Some were hanged by Russian units for armed re- 
sistance to the Tsar, others were persecuted by the Germans. 
against whom “The Fighting Squads of the PPS,” were 
leading a subterranean struggle. 

Even before Germany surrendered on November 7, 1918. 
a people’s government with the Socialist Ignacy Daszynski 
as leader was formed in Lublin. 

This government did not last long, but some of the reforms 
which it outlined endured as the foundations of the new 
Republic. In the reborn Poland, the working class and the 
peasants often had to go through difficult and sometimes even 
bloody struggles in defence of their industrial and political 
rights, but the result of these struggles was the formation 
and strengthening of democratic aims and opinions amongst 
the majority of the Polish nation, 


After years of struggle there came an immense increase 
in the Labor movement from 1935 to 1939, 


These were the years of great developments of the p.P.5. 
and of the Trade Unions, and also years of great strikes, 
which for the first time since the beginning of the great 
slump, brought the workers some improvements in their 
living conditions. 

be clectiGns to the local governments of 1938-9 showed 
that the Socialist victory was complete. E 

In Warsaw, Cracow, Gdynia and many other cities and 
towns the Socialist Party turned out to be the strongest 
party, while in Lodz, Radom, Piotrkow. Kutno, d 
Aoryslaw, Tarnow, Jaworzno, Trzebinia and many othe: 
towns they achieved a complete majority. l 

This period, however, was not favorable to the M odd 
tion of the political conquests into normal creative pork: 
Since the movement of Hitler's occupation of Austria it was 
evident that a German aggression was coming. - 

The Polish Socialist Party realized that, in the face 
of voracious German imperialism, an armed encounter would 
follow. i , i 

So it happened. The workers armed with pikes, defended 
Gdynia heroically. They organized the defence of Warsaw 
and gave new glory to the name of this city which has been 
devastated in an inhuman way by the Germans. At the time 
when the Polish workers’ voluntary battalions were putting 
up so heroic a fight in the defence of the capital. Poland was 
attacked also from the East. : 

The struggle was thus rendered hopeless, but Warsaw con- 
tinued the battle and gave in only when there was ammuni- 
tion for one day and food supplies for three days. | 

Warsaw was bound to capitulate, but the Polish people 
have never capitulated, and Poland is still carrying on re- 
sistance against the German invader. 

The innumerable executions—among them the execution 
of Mieczyslaw Niedzialkowski, the editor of the daily paper. 
Robotnik (The Worker). one of the leaders of the defence 
of Warsaw—certify this. : l 

Over 3,500,000 people, Christians and Jews, have perished 
under the German reign of terror in Poland so far. 

All the Labor organizations in Poland have been destroyed 
under the German “New Order.” , a 

In 1837, Stanislaw Gabriel Worcell and his organization, 
The Polish People, in their appeal to the British people said : 

“We are on your side, because we are brethren—we Polish 
people with you the English, Irish and Scotch. The people 


A ; f sar ik 

i law Niedzialkowski (center), with the editorial staff of Robotnik, 
N ane Socialist um In 1940 Niedzialkowski was killed by the 
Germans. 


of all nations are brothers. They have to fight together for 
common victory. As long as every nation was fighting er 
for its own liberty, the victory was temporary. Things e 
change only if acting in common they will help each ot E 
This shows the necessity and the duty for mutual assistance 
of a ions.” 

3 i pone Polish workers would like to appeal to thetr 
Allied comrades to-day in the same words m their fight 
against the barbarian Nazi-German invaders, and for a du 
independent and democratic Polish Republic, united with a 

the democratic nations of the world in a Co-operative Com- 
monwealth, free from fear and free from want. 
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(Continued from page 3) 


ing Polish army must be considered as a whole consisting 
of three parts: the Home Army, the Middle Fast Army, and 
the Army in Scotland. Then the losses the Polish Army has 
suffered will be seen to be not only proportionate to (of that 
there is not the least doubt) but. perhaps. even in absolute 
figures as high as those of the British and American armies. 

So far as security permits, the activities of the Home Army 
are made public from time to time. 

It is impossible to realize the tremendous scope of the 
Polish Underground Movement without knowing all its 
methods of operation or, in the slang of the Underground. 
“tricks.” For the time being these must remain unrevealed. 
Some day the history of the Underground Movement will 
be revealed in detail. and many things regarded as “impos- 
sible” will be seen to have been achieved. 

[n brief. the Home Army's operations comprise diversion- 
ary activity. directed against the German military machine: 


UNDERGROUND 


ORGANIZATION 


sabotage, directed against a German industrial and civil 
achine; and fighting guerilla groups. 
Meine third nen v the Underground. Movement 1s ane 
“Home Political Representation.” Four political movements 
come to the front. They are the Socialist and the Peasant 
movements, the Christian Democratic. Labor Party, and the 
National Movement. Each of these political groups carries 
on underground activities, militant and political. propagand: 
and organizational. [ach group 1s responsible for its an 
activities. But from representatives of these four political 
movements a body has been formed which is in the nature 
of a State institution: the Home Political Representation. 
The basis of cooperation is the Government's Declaration of 
Principles, made in 1939 and 1942, and the powers approxi- 
mate those of a Parliament or of a Privy Council. The prin- 
ciple that the Polish people is officially represented by these 
four political trends was accepted as early as the beginning 
of 1940. If any attempt had been made to assemble repre- 
^ (Please turn to page 14) 


Polish Participation in Second Annual Art Exhibi- 
tion for Merchant Seamen of the United Nations 


T the Second Annual 
A Art Exhibition for 
Merchant Seamen of 
the United Nations held 
under the auspices of the 
United Seamen’s Service 
and the War Shipping Ad- 
ministration at the Grand 
Central Art Galleries in 
New York City, five water 
colors by two Polish Mer- 
chant Seamen were in- 
cluded among the 79 pic- 
tures by 36 seamen of 13 
nationalities, ranging from 
master to messman. 

The pictures were se- 
lected from 240 entries 
from all parts of the world by a jury of artists and experts 
composed of Jo Davidson, John Taylor Arms, Gordon 
Grant, Roland Clark, Raphael Soyer, Leon Kroll and 
C. Powell Minnigerode, director of the Corcoran Gallery 
of Art in Washington. The subjects included scenes in 
combat zones as well as seascapes, portraits, shipboard 


COASTERS IN A DEVON ESTUARY 


Water Color by Michal Leszczynski 


BARNSTABLE HARBOR, DEVON 


studies and those of foreign and American ports done in 
off-watch hours or between voyages. 

The Polish water colors, “Studying Rites of the Na- 
tives” and “Cadets Learning to Signal” by Karol O. 
Borchardt and three, "Hampstead Heath,” “Coasters in a 
Devon Estuary,” and "Barnstable Harbor, Devon,” by 
Michal Leszczynski attract- 
ed much favorable com- 
ment, 

Leszczynski, twoof whose 
works are reproduced on 
this page is a skipper in 
the Polish Merchant Navy. 
He learned to draw in 
1924 on the three-masted 
bark "Lwow." a training 
ship, studied for one year 
at Cracow Academy, made 
a close study of shipping 
while a pilot in Gdynia 
harbor, and in the course 
of his many voyages has 
visited art collections all 
over the world. 


Water Color by Michal Leszezynski 


Kazimierz Przerwa-Tetmajer’s “Tales of the Tatras” 
Reviewed by ORVILLE PRESCOTT 


N December, 1940. the 
I emaciated body of an 

old man was found 
dead of starvation in the 
streets of ruined Warsaw. 
So common an occurrence 
would hardly have been 
noticed if the victim had 
been only one of the name- 
less millions who have 
died so that the Nazis 
might live in the manner 
to which they have been 
so delighted to accustom 
themselves. But the dead 
man was one of Poland's 
most beloved poets. the 
author of many much-ad- 
mired volumes of folk lore. 
Kazimierz Przerwa-Tet- 
majer. Since he was one 
of the most distinguished representatives of Polish culture 
and Polish literature. his pitiful death was a national loss as 
well as a personal tragedy. a fitting symbol of the quality of 
civilization in the New Order. A selection of his folk stories, 
“Tales of the Tatras,”* with an introduction bv Carl Carmer 
is now available in an English translation. — 


The Tatras are the highest peaks of the Carpathian Moun- 
tains that divide southern Poland from Slovakia. In the 
shadow of their peaks Przerwa-Tetmajer was born. On their 
steep slopes, where highland pastures cut deeply into the 
mountain forests, he spent most of his long life. The stories 
he wrote about them are folk stories. stories fashioned out 
of the simplest. most elemental. most universal factors of 
human living, as all folk tales are; but they are folk stories 
polished and perfected by the conscious artistry of a poet 
and a man of letters so that they have the finished form and 
craftsmanship of the best imaginative literature. 


Broop RELATIONSHIP Or Fork TALES 


It has long been obvious that national literatures most 
closely resemble each other on the folk level. Folk tales deal 
with materials that are common to all men, romantic adven- 
ture, grisly or whimsical encounters with the supernatural. 
unrequited love and the bitter wisdom of old age. Such uni- 
versal concerns are the subject of poems and tales that have 
a blood relationship the world over, whether they were first 
told m the Tatras. or on the banks of Killarney in the 
Emerald Isle or by a blue lagoon in the Gilberts. Race and 
language and religious differences do not seem quite such 
insurmountable barriers when we realize how much alike men 
think and feel as recorded in their folk literature. 


Consider the similarity. in its mixture of reverence and 
homely humor, of the following passage from “Tales of the 
* TALES OF THE TATRAS. By Kasimiers Prserwa-Tetmajer. 
Foreword by Carl Carmer. Translated by H. E. Kennedy and Zofia 
Uminska. Drawings by Janina Konarska and T. Zarnover. 247 pages. 


Roy. $2.50. 


Tatras” to many in “The Green Pastures”: “But in a flash 
the news was all over heaven that a highland man who 
played the fiddle had come, and it came to the Lord God’s 
own ears as. having risen early, He sat before His porch, 
smoking a pipe. He was doing no work, for it was a Sun- 
day. * * * He went along a street—a wide one (Ludzimirska 
Street in Nowy Targ was nothing to it, why, nothing at all!). 
There were silver houses on both sides of it, where the saints 
dwelt. Then they came to a golden one. and before it, sitting 
on the porch, was the Lord God Himself!” The black angels 
who attended the celestial fish frys in “The Green Pastures” 
would feel perfectly at home in such a Polish peasant heaven. 

There are twelve stories in “The Tales of the Tatras.” 
They tell of shepherds and bandits, love-sick fiddlers and 
peasant maidens driven mad by jealousy, of a monstrous bear 
who died an epic death and of the spectral winter maidens 
whose frosty charms lure men on to icy graves. Passion and 
pride. murder and tragedy, are the themes. And their time 
is any time, for such matters are timeless, although there is 
a vague atmosphere that places them anywhere in the eight- 
eenth century or the first half of the nineteenth. 


Hap No Luck WirH WOMEN 


Jasiek Mosienzny was a fiddler whose name was great in 
the land, but he had no luck with women. First he loved 
"Far-Off Marysia.” who nursed a broken heart and had no 
thoughts for him. And then he loved the miller’s daughter. 
Maryna, and missed his chance, put off by her haughty ways. 
Jozek Smas was a godless man, a bandit and a killer, but 
when his death drew nigh he let his neighbors’ wives per- 
suade him to go to confession. When he went he did so with 
a three-piece band playing dance tunes and all his weapons 
strapped about his waist, as one strong man about to meet 
another. Wojtek Chroniets was a bandit too, and he beat his 
rival's head into a bloody pulp for daring to dance with 
his girl. 

Simple, violent, fanciful. these Tatra stories are written 
with a fine poetic feeling for their mountain scene, with quiet 
humor and a gravely cadenced style. It is a tribute to the 
skill of the translators that the English versions read so easily 
and well. One feels that they must do ample justice to the 
special flavor and atmosphere of the originals. Even more 
do the translators deserve credit for the English versions they 
have made of the many verses that enrich the pages of “Tales 
of the Tatras.” These poems have a lilting rhythm and a 
spontaneous freshness that make them seem exactly right 
for the lyrical expression of the emotions of a desperate 
bandit. a romantic shepherd or a sad mountain maiden. 


When 90-year-old Jacob Zych was dying the neighbor 
women said, “And what if we sent for the priest at 
Chocholow ?” 


But Jacob still had strength to reply with the tough. 
humorous realism of the Polish peasant, "No. I don't need 
him. Why should I talk with the farmhand when I shall 
soon talk with the master himself?" In these days of Po- 
land's anguished martyrdom it is good to read in these 
"Tales of the Tatras" of Polish humor. Polish courage and 
Polish strength. 


Reprinted by permission from "The New York Times". 


STEFAN BATORY UNERSITY IN WILNO 


by PROFESSOR CE A. MANNING* 


HE sixteenth 

| century wit- 
nessed the defi- 

nite union of Poland 
and Lithuania and 
the organization of a 
single state. It was 
a time when Poland 
was accepted by all 
as one of the great 
states of Europe. Ex- 
tending between the 
Baltic and the Black 
Seas, the country 
stood as a bulwark 


King Stefan Batory, Founder of the University 
of Wilno in 1579. Detail of "Batory at Pskow" 
by Jan Matejko. 


to Western Europe. Under its capable rulers art 
and culture flourished, and the period bore the 
name of the Golden Age. It was a period when 
Wilno was being adorned with churches and other 
public buildings, when this city, the former cap- 
ital of Lithuania and now the northern center of 
the united state, was coming into its own, and 
when its Polish culture was becoming more and 
more manifest on every side. 

This was also the period when the forces of the 
Reformation were at their height. Propagandists 
were coming from the West. Other religious va- 
garies were appearing from the East. and the 
Lithuanian lands were filled with disputes and 


Un : 
Re-opening of the University of Wilno A vi Among the distinguished guests was Wladyslaw 


Mickiewicz, son of the great 


At first the University had only two faculties. 
philosophy and theology; but very soon two 
others were added, law and medicine. This com- 
pleted the University in the mediaeval pattern and 
made Wilno next to Cracow the intellectual cen- 
ter of Poland. During the next two centuries the 


™ Mickiewicz, graduate of the University. 


Jesuits in 1773. almost simultaneously with the First Parti- 
tion. The Order had controlled the University from its 


foundation, and the sudden and unexpected change which 


came in the management of the University was a severe Hee 
The university was transformed at once into the Chief Lithu- 
anian School, but it remained as before the center of educa- 


Piotr Skarga Paweski, famous Jesuit preacher and first Rector 


of Wilno University (1579). 


university. Here in this northern city, in the former capital 
of Lithuania, the second city of Poland, with all the rights 


i i : i ^ ` ie ‘racow, the young men met and 
questions. In an attempt to win the day for the University flourished and decaved tion of the northern portion of the that belonged to cae ne Be nd E: their country. 
Catholic Church, the Jesuits took over the leader- 4 à fl por country. Its work went on with planned and dreamed o E MB E RUN = 

i i (em. 4 RON. with the country. In 1644 Prince 1.. i : -e they formed first the Philomathian Society and later 
ship of Polish education. They came to Wilno in Sapieha established by a liberal gift difficulty, but it continued. Here they forme d NM M mE dne 
1569, and founded almost immediately a College four professorships Sizcvil" I2 "is Although Poland disappeared the Society of the Philaretae, grou] 
to help them with their work. This was the i 


nucleus of the future University. 

Ten years later King Stefan Batory visited the 
city and inspected the work. He found it satisfac- 
tory, but it was necessary and advisable to balance 
more adequately Cracow and Wilno in institu- 
tions as well as in construction. The northern city 
was certainly destined to be an educational center 
for the benefit of the northern provinces and the 
lands extending northward to the Gulf of Finland. 
as well as to sections of Russia. He therefore in 
1579 turned this lesser institution into a Univer- 
sity parallel to that of Cracow and established as 
its first rector the famous Peter Skarga, a brilliant 
Jesuit and one of the leaders of sixteenth century 
Poland. 


* Professor Manning is the Executive Officer of the 
Department of East European Languages at Columbia 
University. He visited Poland and is a Knight Comman- 
der of the Order of Polonia Restituta. The above arti- 
cle appeared in the monthly, Poland, in October, 1929, 
when Poland was celebrating the 350th anniversary of 
Stefan Batory University. Exactly a decade later, the 
University was closed by the Lithuanians and then partial- 
ly re-opened as a Lithuanian University. One of the first 
acts of the Germans after entering Wilno was to close the 
University that for so many years had been an outpost of 
Polish culture. 


Scepter of Rector of 
Wilno University (1632). 
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the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury (1758) Princess Elzbieta Pu- 
zynina built for the institution an 
astronomical observatory, and in 
1763 the distinguished Jesuit astron- 
omer Marcin Poczobutt-Odlanicki 
was placed in charge of it. He en- 
larged the plant by building a new 
observatory beside the old in 1788. 

These are some of the more ex- 
tensive gifts which were made. The 
library was the second largest in 
Poland, surpassed only by the Li- 
brary of the University of Cracow. 
At the same time the course of in- 
struction passed through the same 
stages as did that of Cracow. with 
the result that it became stereotyped 
and left much to be desired. In a 
word the University shared the fate of all of Po- 
land during these years of decay and of disaster. 
How could it be otherwise? Wilno was a storm 
center in its exposed position. and it knew all the 
catastrophies that came upon the unfortunate 
country. 

Then came the dissolution of the Order of the 


Sniadé 


E dm 
Wing of the Uni tras ^R housing the 18th century 


ical Observatory. 


mained. 


University under 
its old name. A 
new period was 
beginning, and a 
period that was 
even more strik- 
ing than the first. 
A new group of 
distinguished 
scholars were gath- 
ered. Here taught 
Sniadecki the as- 
tronomer, Lelewel 
the historian, and many others whose 
names are well known in Polish science 
and Polish patriotism. Among the stu- 
dents were Adam Mickiewicz, the great 
national poet, and his friends. In all 
there were about one thousand students, 
and a century ago that meant a large 


from the map. the population re- 
Wilno was still the center 
of the region. and in 1803 Prince 
Adam Czartoryski, a member of The 
Family, who had won the favor of 
Alexander the First, reopened the 


Seal of the re-born University of Wilno. 
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the Poles to an appreciation of the significance of their cul- 
ture and of their destiny. They secured their own library, 
and worked ardently for the national cause. 

The University was again famous. It was wealthier than ever. 
It had been given all the property of the Jesuit Order in 
Wilno. New clinics had been built, a new botanical garden 


had been laid out. and now that the re- 
forms of the Educational Commission 
had been carried into effect, everything 
promised a happy and successful future. 

It was not to be. The Revolt of 1831 
had been inspired and led in large part 
bv students of the University of Wilno. 
and the Russian Government was not 
slow to take advantage of this opportu- 


S. nity. Already in 1823 the Government 


had seized the members of the Society 
of the Philaretae and moved them into 
Russia. Now it definitely closed the 
University. In 1832 the process of dis- 
mantlement began. All the faculties ex- 
cept those of medicine and theelogy 
were closed. In 1841 these two were 
moved from the city, and so far as pos- 
sible nothing was left to indicate what 
( Please turn to page 10) 


STEFAN 


Chain presented by the City of Wilno to the 
Rector ot the University. 


BATORY 


: (Contin'd from p. 9) 
the University had 
been. 

So the nineteenth 
century dragged on its 
course. A public li- 
brary was established 
in 1866 to take over 
the remains of the old 
University. library ; 
many public records of 
the past were gathered 
here, but these were 
all disconnected foun- 
dations. and the gov- 
ernment was careful 
| to dissociate them ab- 

solutely from any of 
the past glories of the 
city. 

Then came the re- 
vival at the end of the 
World War. In 1919 
the Poles took the city 


and at once Marshal Pilsudski restored the traditions of the 
past. On October 11 he reopened the ancient University of 


UNIVERSITY 


Ferdynand Ruszezyc 
and the others who 
undertook this task of 
restoration. 

They have succeed- 
ed. There are now 
seven faculties in the 
University, Medicine, 
Humanistic Studies 
(or Philosophy, in our 
sense). Theology, 
Law. Agriculture, 
Mathematics and Na- 
tural Science, and a 
very active Faculty of 
Arts, which is training 
students in actual pro- 
ductive work under 
the leadership of Prof. 
Ruszezye, who is de- 
voted to the city and 
the University. There 
are 3,500 students. 
The public library and 
the archives of the city 
have been put under 


N WILNO 


By Kazimierz Kwiatkowski 


Joachim Lelewel, Professor of History at 
the University of Wilno at the turn of the 


19th century. 


Stefan Batory as a sign of the ending of the 
long nightmare that had hung over the coun- 
try. Professor Michal Siedlecki was named 
Rector, and the task was undertaken of 
gathering together the fragments and the 
ruins. All this was again interrupted by re- 
newed attacks of the Bolshevik armies. and 
the period when the city was held by Lithua- 
nian troops hostile to everything Polish, no 
longer cooperating as they had done centu- 
ries before. This period too passed, and 
with the formal annexation of the city to 
Poland, life began to flow more smoothly in 
Wilno. i 
But what of the University? It existed on 
paper only. There were the old buildings to 
be sure, but many of them had been ruined 
and rendered unsuitable. There were no 
books in the library ; there was no apparatus 
in the laboratories, no faculty in the institu- 


Marjan Zdziechowski, prominent scholar 
and Rector of Wilno University in 1925. 


tion. A few devoted 


University control. Old buildings, such as 
the palace of the Radziwills, which had been 
at one time connected with the University 
have been restored. An old painting of Ste- 
fan Batory has been discovered and placed 
in the great hall of the University. Slowly 
but surely objects which had been associated 
with the old institution are being brought 
together. and the University of Wilno is 
once more a living and an active university. 

Once more Wilno is a center of Polish 
culture. Once more the ancient University 
is functioning along the lines which it has 
cherished and admired during its long his- 
tory. Once more the work of the University 
is winning the admiration and esteem of the 
entire civilized world. 

The last three hundred and fifty years 
have seen great changes in Poland. in Wil- 
no. and in the University. They had seen all 
three in their hours of glory and of disaster, 
of success and of failure. Each time the in- 
domitable spirit of Poland has raised higher 
the standard of the University. Poland is 


once again a great nation. The University at Wilno 1s flour- 


Maciej Kazimierz Sarbiewski (1595-1640), 
famous poet and professor at Wilno 
University. 


lovers of the city and 
of its past were given 
the task of constructing 
a University in the an- 
cient and the modern 
sense, and they were 
expected to do it out of 
nothing. When we 
think of the heroic serv- 
ice of the leaders of the 
past. of men like Skar- 
ga and Lelewel and 
others. we must rate 
them no higher for 
their services than we 
do men like Prof. Mar- 
jan Zdziechowski. Prof. 
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ishing. and has more students than at any time in its history. 


On the completion of 
three hundred and fif- 
ty years of its exist- 
ence, the universities 
of Europe and of 
America can well greet 
the University of Ste- 
fan Batory as a wor- 
thy companion which 
has suffered much. 
which has had much 
to contend with, but 
which is destined to a 
future even more glor- 
ious than its splendid 
and inspiring past. 
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First seal of University of Wilno 


(16th century). 


Industry In Poland Under German Occupation 


to Germany's war economy, Polish production has 

fallen below that of pre-war days. The great blast fur- 
naces at Starachowice and Ostrowiec remain inactive. The 
Czestochowa Foundry is chiefly utilizing low-percentage local 
ores and working to meet the needs of the "General Govern- 
ment." In Silesia the foundries probably have an output about 
40 per cent of the pre-war level. This decline in production 
arises from a shortage of ore. On the other hand, steel-works 
utilizing scrap-iron would appear to have raw materials in 
adequate quantities. There have been no large shipments of 
ore from the Ukraine. According to reliable information the 
Silesian basin received only 18 trucks of Krivoirog ore in 
all. 


The foundry and metallurgical industries are working 
mainly for the army, and to some extent for the railways. 
Other normal production requirements are left almost entire- 
ly unsatisfied, and in the summer of 1942 further instructions 
were issued prohibiting the production of a considerable 
number of iron and steel goods. 


I sos the importance of the iron and steel industry 


The electro-technical industry, which was flourishing in 
pre-war Poland (the production index rose from 100 in 
1928 to 357 in 1938) has shown a great decline. This is due 
both to bans on the production of non-military articles and 
to restrictions on the use of electric current. 


The chemical industry, which during Poland's 20 years of 
independence had been built up from almost nothing, is ex- 
periencing a serious shortage of raw materials and fuel. It 
is understandable that establishments engaged in the pro- 
duction of cosmetics should be closed down. but the decline 
in output of pharmaceutical products at a time when the 
need for medicines is increasing is worthy of note. The 
larger Polish establishments, which competed with German 
firms before the war. are gradually being taken over by 
German companies. This has been the fate of Agid Klawe 
and S. A. Spiess, of Warsaw. two firms whose products 
had achieved an international reputation. 


Poland's textile industry is certainly the largest branch of 
industry in Poland and the one with the most ancient tra- 
ditions. Before the war it gave employment to some 
160.000 workers. and had an aggregate of about 750.000 
spindles and more than 63,000 looms. In this sphere also 
not only the fuel shortage but the jealous rivalry of the Ger- 
man textile industry has had its effect. For instance in Lodz, 
the largest centre of the industry, on the pretext of modern- 
izing the mills, the Germans have eliminated some 40 per 
cent of the cotton industry's spindles. Of course in this, as 
in the woollen industry, all Jewish firms have been liqui- 
dated. The present textile production in the Lodz area is 
barely 25 to 30 per cent of the pre-war output, and the 
trend is in the direction of a further decline. Such production 
as there is, is based to a large extent on synthetic cellulose 
fibres, of which there is no shortage. 


The closing down of Lodz mills made it possible for the 
Germans to carry off some 60.000 workers to forced labor 
in Germany. Now it appears that the textile mills are to 
yield up a further 20 per cent of their present manpower, 


The greater part of the mineral industry in the “General 
Government" is at a standstill. owing primarily to the short- 
age of coal. Cement works situated outside the coalfield 
area are completely idle. Such glassworks as are in opera- 
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Porombka dam under construction. One of the numerous industrial projects 
developed during Poland's independence, it is among the most modern 
dams in Europe. 


tion are using timber and peat for fuel instead of coal. Brick- 
works are only in operation when working for the German 
army. This general stagnation is in close connection with the 
complete cessation of all building activities. Even buildings 
ordered by the German army and air force is being held up. 
The only exceptions are important railway and road work. 
Owing to the shortage of building materials it has been for- 
bidden to erect new buildings or even to carry out repairs. 
More and more building workers are being carried off to 
forced labor in the eastern areas. behind the German-Soviet 
front. 

The foodstuffs industry. which in agricultural pre-war 
Poland. was extensively developed. suffers like all other 
branches of industry from a shortage of coal and raw mate- 
rials. The meat-processing factories have been partly turned 
over to the processing of fruit and vegetables. Chocolate and 
confectionery factories have reduced the quality of their prod- 
ucts as they have to use saccharine in place of sugar. 

In the leather industry a large number of tanneries and 
certain manufactories of leather articles, including machine- 
made footwear. have had to cease production owing to the 
shortage of leather and tanning materials. 


POLISH UNIT OF THERA.F. APPRENTICE WING 


OMEWHERE in 
England twenty 
R.A.F. officers 

were waiting to wel- 
come the first arrival 
of Polish Junaks from 
the Near East. After 
midnight the ramble of 
trucks was heard out- 
side. Immediately the 
halls of the buiiding 
began to hum with ac- 
tivity. The newcomers 
were in khaki uni- 
forms. They looked 
surprisingly small for 
fifteen and sixteen. 
They were so tired 
that even cakes, hot 
chocolate and sand- 
wiches produced no en- 
thusiasm. 

The station assigned 
to the Polish Junaks 
is exceptionally well 
situated and equipped. It was one of Britain's best military 
schools before the war. The barracks are comfortable, the 
lecture rooms large and airy. There is a separate gymnasium 
and a small chapel. Also a beautiful old park and field for 
sports, a swimming pool and a movie theater. 

A similar school, only less elaborate exists in the Near 
East. This is the first of its kind in England. It is to train 
land crews for the Polish Air Force, and can be transferred 
as 1s to Poland after the war. The curriculum is based on 
the English army model with courses in mechanics, technol- 
ogy, telegraphy, armament, signals, airplane motor construc- 
tion, etc., as well as physical culture and sports. Before 
regular courses are started, however, the 
]unaks will spend three months complet- 
ing their ordinary education. At first 
only Polish will be used, but as the boys 
learn English, some courses will be given 
by English instructors. 

"There are English boys in the same 
station. too. By comparison the Polish 
Cadets look small and childish. When the 
English officers first saw the Junaks they 
thought the Poles were trying to put 
something over on them. All the R.A.F. 
uniforms had to be shortened and taken 
in. As R.A.F. shirts could not be fitted, 
small size W.A.A.F. shirts were used. 
No wonder the British doubted that the 
boys were fifteen and sixteen years old. 
The Polish boys though small in stature 
are well developed for their age. Their 
faces are sometimes drawn and tense. 
One can still see signs of long periods of 
undernourishment and hard labor. Yet 
surprisingly enough some of the faces are 
very childlike. However, the R.A.F. den- 
tal unit after examining their teeth de- 
clared that the ages declared were cor- 
rect. 

In the meantime the Junaks are learn- 
ing to behave like normal boys. Great 
emphasis is placed upon their physical 
development. All of them are under med- 


Only 16 and already an air cadet. 


ical observation. They get double portions at each meal. 
Special exercises designed to develop them swiftly are given 
under careful surveillance. In three months they are expected 
to outgrow their present uniforms. 

A majority of the boys are orphans, and these youngsters 
will be adopted by Polish Air Force Squadrons whose crews 
will maintain permanent and close contact with the boys. 
When the Education Department of the Polish Air Force 
issued the adoption appeal, a Polish Fighter Squadron and 
a Polish Bomber Squadron were the first to respond and 
at a special ceremony they adopted the first two groups of 
boys to arrive at the training school. 

The Junaks are especially selected on the basis of intelli- 
gence. They are quickly mastering English and are training 
as fitters, armorers, electricians and instrument mechanics. 
The commanding officer of the school is the former com- 
mander of a. Polish school of technical training in Bydgoszcz. 
south of Gdynia, and the officer in charge of the boys was 
formerly the head of the pilots’ training school in Warsaw. 

The English Commander of the Polish Apprentice Wing 
said that the boys act like perfect gentlemen. They never 
cheat at their games though often they play without an um- 
pire. Their conduct could serve as an example to grown up 
soldiers. They keep their clothes in perfect condition. In 
their free moments they can be seen polishing their shoes. 
putting drawers in order, brushing their uniforms. When- 
ever an officer enters a room, they all stand at attention and 
the boy on duty immediately makes his report in Polish. 
English Officers of course do not understand, but they are 
well impressed with the bearing of the boys. i 

In the swimming pool the boys are taught the crawl, life 
saving and diving. They do not wear bathing suits, but that 
does not prevent them from enjoying it. Swimming is one 
of thcir favorite sports. 

The Junaks have no valuable possessions. Each boy 
brought one small bag from the Near East, containing a 
towel, a handkerchief and maybe an old photograph or 


souvenirs of Palestine. Occasionally one finds a 
worn-out book carried through Russia from 
Poland, but these are very rare. 

It is difficult to get information from the boys. 
In crisp, laconic sentences they tell of their fami- 
lies and homes in Poland. Most of them came 
irom Eastern Poland, some of them, though a very 
few, are from Poznan or Cracow. They are most- 
ly sons of farmers and foresters. It would not be 
an exaggeration to say that more than 90 per cent 
of them are orphans. Mother dead . . . father killed 
. . . both parents starved to death . . . brothers 
and sisters disappeared in Russia. There is Junak 
Szvdlo. for instance. With pale cheeks, sad blue 
eyes and sensitive mouth he stood stiff as a ram- 
rod when the British officer spoke to him. 

"How old are you, son ?" 

"Sixteen" —He looked twelve. 

"Do you have anyone here ?" 

“No, not that I know of." 

"Where are your parents ?" Ly 

"Father was killed in Poland, mother died in 
Russia." His lips set in a straight line but his 
voice was firm. 

"Do you have any brothers 
Or sisters?" 

"Yes, five, but I dont 
know where they are. They 
must be somewhere in 
Russia." 

"What did you do in 
Russia.” 

“T worked.” 

“But how old were you 
then ?" 

“Thirteen. They told me I 
was old enough to make my 
own living." 

The Junaks do not speak of 
their life in Russia either. 
Not because they have for- 
gotten. but simply because 
they do not want to. They 


Company Rest! 
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are still young, so that the 
past does not mean much to 
them. They adjust them- 
selves swiftly to their new 
life in England, and are very 
much interested im their 
school. When will they get 
their text books? How soon 
will lectures start? Is the 
plane a Liberator or a Fly- 
ing Fortress? It is a change 
for the better. They are still 
far too serious, their conduct 
is too correct. [t would be a 
relief to their superiors if 
they would raise the roof 
once in a while. Seeing their 
swift progress one feels that 
the time is not far off. 

Their personal require- 
ments are few but very acute. They are in des- 
perate need of Polish literature, textbooks for 
learning English and like all normal boys they 
like candy and delicacies. 

All the Junaks hope to find relatives or friends 
in England. A list of their names is to be made 
public shortly in the hope that some of them may 
be reunited with their families. 

The English have opened their hearts to the 
Polish Cadets. At Christmas the Junaks received 
many packages crammed with good things to eat 
from anonymous friends. Many of them were 
also invited to English homes for the holidays. 

The Polish cadets are real soldiers with a year 
and a half of military training in the Near East. 
They are also the tragic children of this war, to 
whom life has shown its seamiest side. Yet on 
them rests the future of Poland. They have seen 
the bad. now they are learning the good. At a 
tender age they were forced into straightened cir- 
cumstances even older people could not bear. 
When normal boys still play, they starved and 
worked. When normal boys go to school, they 
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sentatives of all the numerous "loose" political groupings 
actually existing and frequently functioning highly effective- 
ly, the result might well have been chaos, as it is extremely 
difficult, and at times impossible, to estimate the strength 
and scope of any particular underground organization. An 
element of rivalry, injured prestige or even the possibility 
of abuse would have come into play. For these reasons the 
principle that the people at home are represented by a Home 
Political Representation formed on the above lines will con- 
tinue to apply in the future. Politically both the Government 
Plenipotentiary in Poland and also to some extent the Com- 
mander of the Home Army are responsible to this body. It 
also has political control of the secret administration, and 
over the budget of both civil and military authorities. Among 
other things it ensures that the divisions between civil 
political life and military activity is made strictly for the 
efficiency of both spheres of activity. 

So while the authority of the Government Plenipotentiary 
and the Commander of the Home Army derive from the 
supreme authorities at present in Great Britain (the Polish 
Government in London and the Polish Commander in Chief), 
in this sector of the national struggle the situation is exactly 
the converse. Each of the various political trends represented 
in the Home Political Representation has its representatives 
or in certain cases its legal organization abroad. These 
representatives in London contribute to the formation of the 
Government, by means of the "Government Coalition." 
"Therefore it is not they who give their comrades at home a 
mandate to carry on activities, but they themselves are either 
appointed as representatives of the various political trends 
operating at home, or are so recognized by their home parties. 

The fourth branch of the Underground Movement is the 
organization known as the Directorate of Civilian Resistance. 
This organization is of a special nature. It was brought into 
existence only in 1941. Its powers are reminiscent of the 
powers of the People’s Tribunals which society brings into 
existence in times of turbulence. This organization watches 
over national morale, maintains the spirit of resistance, and 
is responsible to the nation for what is known in Poland 
as “the rigid attitude to the occupying nation,” conveyed in 
the phrase "no Quislings!” In 1941 German terror was 
especially bloody and ruthless, and during this period the 
German armies were having their greatest successes on all 
fronts. The Germans were then absolutely confident of vic- 
tory, most arrogant and ruthless in their treatment of the 
conquered nations and, in particular, of the stubborn Poles. 
During this phase two needs became evident. One was that 
there should be automatic punishment for those German ex- 
ecutioners who outdid even their fellows in brutality, punish- 
ment meted out not as a reprisal or act of desperation but 
as an act of justice of an oppressed but not subdued nation. 
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wandered alone through unknown countries. When normal 
boys are under the care and protection of their parents, they 
were homeless and orphaned. The Station in England is 
their school, their home,—a place where they can play with 
friends of their own age. Their superiors and the Polish squad- 
rons which adopted them are trying to give them everything 
they have been deprived of since the war broke out. It is 
a difficult job to rebuild and repair lives that have been shat- 
tered. The Junaks realize that. But they have confidence in 
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This was the genesis of the death sentences on Germans 
which are now developed and so widely applied. This has 
led to hundreds of especially brutal Gestapo-men, county 
heads, German gendarmes. soldiers, officers, and S.S. men 
being assisted out of this life. 

A further need for such a step was the need to maintain 
the morale of the Polish people themselves, especially of 
those Poles, or, more frequently Volksdeutsche, who were 
not strong enough under German terror to resist being dis- 
loyal to their fellow Poles. The Directorate of Civilian Resist- 
ance has the right to administer two kinds of sentences : that of 
ostracism and that of death. The fact that people of high 
qualification are members of the tribunals ensures that the 
sentences are always just. The fact that every accused has an 
official defender, even though he himself be not present, who 
pleads all the existing extenuating circumstances, ensures that 
there is no abuse. 

The majority of the sentences passed on Volksdeutsche or 
Germans are published before being carried out. And not 
one sentence has failed to be carried out, except in cases 
where its execution has formally been postponed to the post- 
war period in connection with the proposed steps for bringing 
"responsible war criminals" to trial. 

The sentence to ostracism is of specific importance. It is 
effected by the publication of the name of the given person 
in the official secret press, as one who has been alienated 
from the Polish nation. It is in a sense the deprivation of 
civic rights without imprisonment. It leads to an inevitable 
moral. social and political isolation of the man condemned. 
Legally the passing of sentence means that although the per- 
son condemned to ostracism does not suffer any punishment 
beyond being compromised and ostracized, so long as the 
German occupation continues. as soon as Polish courts are 
able to function in freedom again he will be handed over to 
be dealt with under normal criminal court procedure. Thus 
from the legal aspect the sentence to ostracism means that, on 
the ground of indubitable evidence against the accused person. 
the State authorities and public opinion hold him in a con- 
dition of permanent public accusation. 

The competence and powers of the Directorate of Civilian 
Resistance must be considered in the light of the tremendous 
moral discipline of the Polish community and the great na- 
tional solidarity during this war. Not one Pole occupying 
an important position, whether political, social, economic or 
moral, in the community before or during the war has earned 
the death sentence. Every case has concerned people who 
were petty provocateurs, agents of the German police, and 
in the overwhelming majority, Volksdeutsche, who both dur- 
ing the days of Polish independence and in wartime made 
demonstration of being Polish, concealing the fact that their 
German origin had led them to be long active against Poland 
and for Germany. 


APPRENTICE WING 


the future. They are eager to learn and anxiously wait the 
day when they will be qualified to take part in the battle for 
freedom and in rebuilding Poland. Such faith and bravery 
deserves reward. 
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UNDERGROUND 
IN TRIBUTE TO 
SLAIN HOSTAGES 


The terrible days of last Octo- 
ber when the Germans carried out 
Mass man-hunts at Warsaw and 
shot many hostages in broad day- 
light in the Aleja Niepodleglosci 
and the Ulica Piusa are described 
in the underground paper Rzecz- 
pospolita Polska. that also pub- 
lishes the following moving tribute 
to the slain hostages: 

"Fellow countrymen — Beyond 


the grave you have joined those 
thousands of other Poles who have 
perished at the hands of German 
assassins. Poland's soil is drenched 
with their blood. Your blood has 
not been shed in vain. When you 
stand before Almighty God and 
render account of your sojourn on 
earth speak of Poland’s martyr- 
dom, the steadfast determination 
of underground Poland to fight 
to the end until final victory is 
won. Say that “Poland has not 
yet perished"—that you died with 
that cry on your lips and that 
those words are whispered as a 
prayer on the lips of all Poles 
but will be shouted loudly and 
joyously when independence is re- 
gained. Sorrow does not become 
a soldier, so we do not take leave 
of you with tears. Tears are not 
shed for the happy and happy are 
those who today fight and die for 
their country." 

The Polish underground paper 
"Through Battle To Victory” 
publishes information about the 
Polish underground army's oper- 
ation in Lublin province. The 
chief item of note is the occupa- 
tion of Bilgoraj, a small town in 
that province—with a population in 
1936 of 830—situated close to the 
railwayline running from Zwie- 
TZynlec. 

A detachment of Polish under- 
ground forces surrounded Bilgoraj 
at night. The German garrison 
offered very little resistance hav- 
ing suffered losses in killed and 
wounded. After the place was 
occupied, the Poles released all 
Prisoners from that district who 
were in prison and then withdrew. 

Near the Golomb station on the 
Lublin-Demblin line, soldiers of 
the underground army attacked an 
ammunition train consisting of 36 
trucks bound for the front. It 
was blown up.  Explosions con- 
tinued for hours. Several hundred 
yards of the line were damaged 
causing a long delay in traffic. 

At Krasnystaw in the province 
of Lublin a group of Polish sol- 
diers in German uniforms re- 
ported at the local prison, de- 
manded the keys and released all 
Polish prisoners. Two Germans 
were killed. At Wojciechow in 
the Lublin province Polish soldiers 
attacked the German military 
police post in revenge for the 
murder of an innocent Pole who 
was travelling through the town. 
Ten German policemen were killed. 
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UNDERGROUND 
ARMY INVADES 
EAST PRUSSIA. 


New details concerning the con- 
tinuous struggle of the Polish 
Underground forces against the 
Germans concern an extremely 
bold armed raid by units of the 
Underground army in East Prus- 
sia. This is not the first time the 
Polish Underground forces have 
been active the outside frontiers 
of the Polish Republic. The 
Underground press has reported 
activity by Polish soldiers in 
Western Silesia, also a bomb ex- 
plosion in a Berlin station. 

After crossing the frontier be- 
tween Poland and the Reich a unit 
under second Lieutenant Szczesny 
remained on East Prussian terri- 
tory for several days. During this 
action Germans suffered casualties. 
After accomplishing its task the 
unit returned to its base in German 
motor vehicles it had seized. 

Another report under the head- 
ing "A battle in Praga" describes 
how soldiers of the Underground 
army ambushed a column of Ger- 
man troops in lorries. Polish 
soldiers lay in wait near the 
church of St. Florian in Praga 
and hurled hand grenades at the 
German column. Many Germans 
were killed or injured. Shooting 
followed and an affray in the 
streets of the suburb lasted over 
half an hour. German military 
police fired at Polish soldiers from 
the windows of a nearby hospital 
and from the roofs of nearby 
houses. Similar occurrences took 
place in Warsaw at the corner of 
Nowy Swiat and Warecka street, 
also near Poniatowski Bridge 
where hand grenades were thrown 
at the German police lined up near 
a hedge, T =n 


CHINESE AIR 
COMMANDER 
PRAISES POLE 


Major Urbanowicz the Polish 
ace who left Chungking on Jan. 
16th, for England, was commended 
by General C. J. Chow, head of 
the Chinese Air Force in a per- 
sonal letter which reads; 

“Tt is a pleasure to say a word 
of appreciation on your leaving 
China. You came voluntarily to 
China to serve with American 
Fighter Units and by your skill 
and bravery distinguished yourself 
in aircombats with the Japanese 
over the Yangtse regions, in par- 
ticular by your destruction of two 
Japanese Zeros over Nachang of 
December 11th, 1943, 

“As you are leaving China for 
Britain, I cannot but express my 
regret at losing the help of a 
friend and well wisher of China. 


Please accept my best wishes for 
good luck, and success.” 


TWO POLISH SUBS 
SINK 100,000 
TONS, 40 SHIPS 


The achievements of the two 
famous Polish submarines Sokol 
and Dzik are officially recorded as 
follows : 

Sokol sank during her first cam- 
paign, September 1941 to May 1942 
one auxiliary cruiser, three 
transport vessels. one sailing vessel 
and one destroyer. Total 22,900 
tons. During her second cam- 
paign beginning April 1943, she 
sank seventeen enemy ships and 
damaged one troop transport of 
1,500 tons. Thus Sokol’s record 
is twenty-four enemy ships sunk 
or damaged, totalling more than 
50,000 tons. 

Dzik sank, between March and 
December 1943, seventeen enemy 
ships of different size and heavily 
damaged one oil tanker of 12,000 
tons, which burned to the water's 
edge. Dzik's sinkings total 48,500 
tons. 


RUSSIANS ARE 
DRIVEN INTO 
EAST POLAND 


Reports recently received from 
Poland illustrate the difficult sit- 
uation in which the population of 
Eastern Poland finds itself as a 
result of military activities and of 
the retreat of the German Army 
westward. 

Wilno district, Wilno and its 
vicinity, are overflowing with civi- 
lians evacuated from the East. 
The Food situation is very bad 
and the population is living in des- 
perate conditions. German autho- 
rities are trying to move the Ger- 
man refugees further west, but 
there are no means of transpor- 
tation. At the same time the 
Germans are hurriedly collecting 
stores of grain near railway sta- 
tions to be sent to the Reich. 
Many factories have been immo- 
bilized as result of the removal 
of machines and tools or valuable 
installations. 

Wolhynia is experiencing a real 
migration of nations. It has been 
inundated by hundreds of thou- 
sand of fugitives. Russians and 
Ukrainians evacuated from around 
Berdichev and Winitsa are being 
driven along on foot by the Ger- 
mans and thousands are dying of 
hunger, cold and exhaustion. 


The Polish underground is 
making use of street pavements 
for anti-German inscriptions. At 
street crossings in Warsaw where 
hostages were shot publicly by the 
Germans inscriptions appeared: 
*Punishment for German criminals 
will come soon." German police 
are kept busy removing these in- 
scriptions. 
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POLISH JEWS 
SUFFER MOST 
FROM GERMANS 


Emanuel Szerer, who represents 
the Jewish labor party in the 
Polish National Council has inter- 
viewed his colleague Wojciech 
Bielak who recently arrived from 
Poland: 

“How was the resistance in the 
ghetto made possible? 

“There existed in the Warsaw 
ghetto a very active and widely 
developed underground movement. 
For some time the Jews had been 
collecting arms from various 
sources. By underground tunnels 
dug out of the ghetto, they main- 
tained contact with the outer world 
and their six-weeks resistance to 
the enemy is the best evidence of 
how well they were prepared. The 
Germans lost a thousand dead and 
to avoid greater losses they 
brought in tanks, guns and mines. 
I myself saw a Jewish mother with 
her child in her arms jump from 
the fourth floor of a house in 
flames. I saw a couple do the 
same thing. I saw a Polish fire- 
man who, when asked why he 
looked half dead said that he had 
seen so many people burned alive 
that he could no longer eat. 

“What is the position of those 
who managed to escape from the 
ghetto? 

“The Jews who escaped are con- 
stantly in fear of death, parti- 
cularly men. If a Pole is arrested 
and his documents are in order he 
may be allowed to go free, but a 
Jew who is arrested is lost no 
matter what documents he carries. 
In July 1943, I happened to pass 
through Chmielna Street, near the 
Warsaw main station. I saw a 
“Gestapo dog” dragging someone 
into the courtyard of a house. A 
few minutes later I heard a shot 
and the German came out alone. 
What had happened was that he 
had arrested a man, examined his 
documents and although the papers 
showed the man was not a Jew 
he did not believe it and shot his 
captive himself. Any Jew who 
manages to escape is liable to be 
shot—if he appears on the street. 
The greatest ingenuity is needed to 
hide him. 

“How many Jews are still alive 
in Poland and where are they? 

“Tt is difficult to tell. The Ger- 
mans have deported and are still 
deporting Jews from other coun- 
tries into Poland. Some are 
promised work in Poland, but they 
are all marked for slaughter. The 
Jews who are allowed to live, go 
to forced labour camps or to the 
TODT organization that builds 
fortifications, trenches, etc. Some 
are employed in factories working 
for the Germans. There are still 
Jews in Poland, but just how 
many it is difficult to estimate. 
The attempts to create antagonism 
between Jews and Poles is a spe- 
cial chapter in the history of 
German terror in Poland.” 


POLES! 
BUY WAR BONDS 


Paderewski said: 


"| look upon the buying of these bonds as a 
national necessity and a moral duty, a duty 
toward one's country, toward one's self, one's 
family, one's children and grandchildren. Put 
your money to work at once in order to pro- 
tect the freedom and safety of your beloved 
country. Do not waste precious time." 


Poles in America must match the sacrifices 
of Poles in Poland. 


3,200,000 Poles have been murdered by the Germans 
2,000,000 Poles sent to forced labor in Germany 


BACK THE ATTACK: 
BUY BONDS THAT 


POLAND MAY BE FREE 


